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OBSERVATIONS GfiNfiRALES 

SUB LA TRADUCTION. 



** La langue Anglaise est riche, ^nergique, passionnee, &bondante, 
** frappante ; elle admet volontiers les ^lans et meme les exc^s 
** puissaots de rimagination poetique ; elle n'a pas cette sobriete 
** elegante, cette precision severe et fine, oette moderation dans les 
" expressions et cette harmonie dans les figures qui sont le m^rite 
" propre de la langue Fran9aise." (M. Guizot.) 



La traduction est trop negligee en general ou 
faite trop ISg^rement. Elle est non seulement 
necessaire pour avoir une idee precise de Tesprit et 
des termes de la langue qu'on etudie, c'est encore le 
meilleur moyen de s*habituer a ecrire correctement, 
c'est-a-dire a se rendre compte du sens precis des 
mots et de leur juste emploi dans le discoufs. 

La c^mparaison de deux idiomes formes sur des 
principfes differents, de deux langues presque egale- 
ment cultivees de nos jours, dont Tune se distingue 
par son elegance et le perfectionnement de ses 
formes, et I'autre par une severe originalite de tours 
jointe a une grande hardiesse d'images et d'expres- 
sions favorise eminemment Tanalyse de la pensSe et 
celle du langage. 
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La traduction de I'Anglais en Franyais ou du 
Fran9ais en Anglais est excellente pour former a 
Tart d'ecrire. Le genie de la langue Fran9aise ne 
permet jamais qu'on sacrifie a la precision, rhar* 
monie et I'elegance de style qui lui sont propres, 
Aussi faut-il s'accorder a reunir toutes ces qualites 
dans une traduction. 

Lorsqu'un maitre traduit avec ses eleves il doit 
donner a son travail de nombreuses explications, 
indiquer la cause des changements qu'il opere dans 
les mots, dans la construction, ou bien meme dans 
le tour et le mouvement de I'original. Quelquefois 
on s'en rend facilement compte, mais il fautchercher; 
et les etudiants doivent etre guides par le maitre 
dans cette laborieuse recherche. 

II ne faut abandonner une traduction que lorsque 
I'esprit et le gout en sont egalement satisfaits, c'est- 
a-dire qu'il faut se rendre un compte precis de 
Temploi de chaque mot pour Teffet general, apres 
avoir satisfait aux exigences de la construction dans 
chaque phrase prise isolement. 

II peut arriver qu'un mot n'ait pas dans une 
langue la meme acception, ou seulement la meme 
physionomie, que dans une autre; qu'il n'appar- 
tienue pas au meme genre de style. Des con- 
structions elegantes dans une version peuvent etre, 
sous le rapport de I'harmonie, triviales ou desagre- 
ables dans une autre. Le traducteur doit avoir un 
sentiment bien vif, si ce n'est une connaissance 
parfaite du caractere et des effets de la langue qu'il 
se charge d'interpreter, et une grande habitude de 
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celle dans la quelle il ecrit. La premiere est un 
instrument qui le trouve sensible a tous ses accords; 
la seconde en est un autre qui doit lui servir a trans- 
mettre tout ce qu'il a re9u. 

Le sens direct des mots se retrouve daus chaque 
langue, parce que les besoins de tous les hommes 
sont semblables, et que partout les idees se com- 
posent et s'analysent de la me me maniere sous le 
rapport du sentiment ; les expressions figurees 
trouveraient aussi leur equivalent. Si I'imagination 
ne s'exerce pas chez tous les peuples sur les memes 
objets, elle est susceptible au moins des memes 
impressions et possede les memes facultes ; mais les 
tours ingenieux particuliers a chaque idiome, et ces 
modifications que le temps et le caprice, bien plus 
que d'heureuses combinaisons, apportent au langage, 
ne permettent pas de soumettre a des regies in- 
variables de concordance deux idiomes qui subissent 
encore Tun et I'autre des changements. Les diffi- 
cultes de la traduction se rencontrent particuliere- 
ment dans les sujets abstraits, ou les plus legeres 
nuances et les diverses acceptions des mots deter- 
minent entierement le sens, Parmi les diverses 
acceptions que prend un mot dans deux langues 
differentes, il en est une qui leur demeure ordinaire- 
ment semblable; mais les autres varient selon le 
genie particulier de chaque langue, et c'est a les 
reconnaitre avec precision que doit tendre I'attention 
<lu traducteur. 

Des expressions qui paraissent equivalentes dans 
deux langues sont souvent susceptibles d'une difFe-^ 
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rente interpretation, ou bien I'usage en modifie 
I'emploi dans chacune. 

D'un autre cote, les mots qui sont reputes syno- 
nymes dans chaque idiome n'offrent jamais une 
concordance parfaite de rapports et d'emploi. S'il 
arrive que le mot propre doive etre rejete de la 
traduction pour quelque consideration que ce soit, 
il est rare qu'il se remplace heureusement par Tun 
d'eux. Une locution diflRerente rendra souvent 
beaucoup mieux le sens precis de Texpression 
originale. 

De la deux synonymies, si Ton peut s'exprimer 
ainsi: celle des mots et celle des idees. Cette 
derniere est comme la theorie de la pensee, elle 
constitue une partie de Tinvention. 

Si Vanalogie de cbaque langue consiste dans le 
rapport de leurs formes avec de certaines habitudes 
particulieres a chaque peuple, il est une autre ana- 
logic commune a tons : c'est celle de la pensee avec 
la liaison des idees et le mouvement du discours. 
Le sentiment est le meme chez tons les peuples; 
il prend les memes formes, et il emploie les memes 
moyens de developpement. Le cri de la douleur, 
celui de la surprise, celui de la joie, ont un accent 
sympathique chez tons les etres vivants. La maniere 
d'argumenter, de soUiciter, de chercher a convaincre, 
prend partout les memes voies. L'art n'ajoute rien 
aux inspirations naturelles ; il ne peut que les rem- 
placer lorsqu'elles sont ou doivent etre muettes ; il 
ne fait meme alors que classer et regulariser avec 
methode ce qu'elles lui ont fourni. 
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L^Allegorie se compose d'un grand nombre de 
doubles rapports qu'il est difficile de soutenir en 
Fran9ais dans une exactitude parfaite. La plus 
legere alteration de sens ou d*emploi d'une des ex- 
pressions qui forment Tallegorie suffit pour denaturer 
cette figure et la rendre insupportable. La Meta- 
physique n'est pas si exigeante pour les Anglais. 
Us admettent souvent la reunion et mSme la con- 
fusion du positif avec I'ideal^ tandis qu'ils ne peuvent 
jamais se presenter chez les Fran9ais que sous des 
rapports determines. Enfin leurs figures prennent 
toute la consistance de la realite tandis que les notres 
demeurent en partie dans le vague de Tidealite. 

" Les associations d'idees qui composent les figures 
'^ varient^ dit Condillac, comme I'esprit des peuples 
*^ qui, ayant des usages, des moeurs et des caracteres 
" differents, ne sauraient s'accorder a associer leurs 
"idees de la meme maniere." 

On ne pent done juger a I'absolu des figures qui 
sont admises dans une langue par celles qui sont 
propres a une autre. Mais on pent observer, en these 
generale, que toutes les idees abstraites, ou les Hres 
morauXy comme les definit La Harpe, ne sont pas 
egalement propres a I'allegorie dans notre langue. 

Le champ de Tallegorie n'est point aussi vaste 
pour les Franjais que pour les Anglais. Ceux-la 
n'admettent guere cette figure en prose; elle est 
exclusivement reservee pour la poesie. Les meil- 
leurs prosateurs Anglais en fournissent au contraire 
des exemples nombreux. Cela sert a prouver que 
les Anglais ont conserve plus que les Franjais de 
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poesie originelle dans le discours. C'est a Tabus 
des figures dont s'est rendue coupable la trop 
fameuse' ecole de Rambouillet qu'il faut attribuer 
la severite avec laquelle nous les excluous main- 
tenant. 

La noblesse et la simpUcite ne se composent point 
dans une langue, des mdmes paroles que dans une 
autre ; c'est le tour et I'expression qui constituent 



* On nommait ainsi la eociete qui se rennissait k lliotel de la 
Marquise de Rambouillet (rue St. Thomas du Louvre k Paris) 
£Ue se composait de persom:ies chcnsies, distinguees par la nais- 
sauce, la verta ou Tesprit. On fait remonter Torigme de cette 
society k I'an 1600» ^poque du manage du Marquis de Rambouillet 
avec Catherine de Yivone ; mais c*est surtout au miheu du XYII^ 
Si^de (de 1635 a 1660) qu'elle fut en faveur. On y remarquait 
parmi les grands Seigneurs, outre le Marquis de Rambouillet, le 
Cardinal de Richelieu, Conde, Montausier; parmi les beaux esprits 
Racan, Yoiture, Benserade, Balzac, Menage, Chapekdn, La Cal- 
prenMe, les Scud^ry, d'Urfi^, Sarrazdn, Desmarets de Saint Sorlin, 
I'abb^ Cottin; parmi les femmes la Duchesse de Longueville, la 
Marquise de Lafayette, Mme. de S^vign^, Mme. Deshouli^res et 
Julie d'Angennes (depuis Duchesse de Montausier) fille de la 
Marquise de Rambouillet, et le plus bel omement du oercle. Cette 
soci^t^ rendit d'incontestables services, soit aux moeurs en pro- 
scrivant les d^r^glements dont Henri lY avait donn^ Texemple, 
soit aux lettres en ^purant la langue, en dirigeaut le goiLt, en 
r^pandant I'^tude des litt^ratures Italienne et Espagnole ; mais elle 
finit par tomber dans la pruderie et dans raffectation, et devint un 
objet de ridicule. Les femmes qui en faisaient partie se donnaient 
k elles-m^mes le nom de precieuses (qui ne se prenait alors qu*en 
bonne part) : elles n'employaient entre elles qu'un langage de con- 
vention; chacune des personnes de la soci^t^ recevait un nom 
emprunt^ k la Gr^ce ou tir^ des Romans k la mode. Moli^re en 
les traduisant sur la sc^ne dans ses Precieuses ridicules, leur porta 
un coup mortel. 
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particulierement ce caractere et qu'on doit chercher 
a conserver. 

La clartS e^t la qualite a laquelle il faut surtout 
s^attacher. 

*' La clarte tient aux choses memes que Ton 
** traite ; elle nait de la distinction des idees. La 
*^ perspicuile depend de la maniere dont on s'ex- 
** prime ; elle nait des bonnes qualites du style. . . ." 
** Considerez votre objet sous toutes les faces, 
** ecartez-en les nuages, Tobscurite ; separez-le de 
" tous les autres objets qui I'environnent, qui lui 
^^ ressemblent, qui lui sont analogues ; examinez-en 
** toutes les parties, toutes les relations ; considerez- 
" le sans preventions, sans prejuges, alors vous serez 
** en etat d'en parler avec clarte :" 

Ge qui se confoit bien s'exprime clairement. 
A dit Boileau. 

" Si vous parlez votre langue dans toute sa purete, 
" si vous recherchez la propriete des termes, si vous 
" mettez de la nettet^ dans vos constructions, si vous 
** savez rendre vos tours pittoresques, soyez sur que 
** votre expression aura cette perspicuite que Quin- 
** tilien regarde comme la premiere et la plus im- 
** portante du discours." (Beauzee.) 

Les descriptions se rendent facilement d'une langue 
dans Tautre. EUes se composent d'objets reels; il ne 
faut que se penetrer des impressions qu'ils causent a 
I'auteur, et de sa maniere de les envisager. C'est 
toujours le sens plutot que les mots, et I'esprit plutot 
que la lettre qui constituent une bonne traduction. 

Coinmenter n'est pas traduire, sans doute; mais 
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11 entre aussi dans les principes de la traduction 
Franjaise d'apporter de la clarte et de la precision 
dans ce qu'elle s'approprie, Ce sont les qualites 
essentielles de cette langue. S'il en est qui per- 
mettent le vague dans Texpression, ce serait mal 
traduire que de le conserver partout ou il serait en 
opposition avec notre ideologic logique. 

On a souvent lieu d'observer dans la traduction 
de TAnglais en Fran9ais9 Tenergique concision de 
quelques expressions Anglaises ; elle est egale a 
celle des tours ; ce qui donne un grand a vantage a 
cette langue pour tout ce qui demande de la force 
et de la rapidite. 

Libre et originale la langue Anglaise semble se 
plier a toutes les modifications du gout et de I'esprit 
des 6crivains. Chacun d'eux pent avoir une maniere 
de s'exprimer qui lui est propre, quoiqu'elle soit en 
harmonic avec le genie de la langue. Une nouvelle 
liaison d*idees foumit aux Anglais une nouvelle 
expression ; tandis que nous sommes bomes a des 
formes determinees. II n'y a plus d'innovations 
possibles dans notre langage ; il est fixe et les idees 
s'y raiigent, pour ainsi dire, en categories distinctes 
d'expression. Chaque ecrivain Anglais a son cachet 
particulier : On ne saurait dire quel est le meilleur, 
grammaticalement parlant, tandis que chez nous le 
meilleur ecrivain est celui qui ecrit avec le plus de 
correction. 

La langue Franjaise est propre a tous les tours et 
pent s'adapter heureusement a tous les genres, " Ceux 
" qui accusent notre langue, dit Voltaire, de n'etre pas 
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" assez feconde doivent trouver de la sterilite, mais 
" c'est dans eux-memes. Quand on est bien penetre 
" d'une idee, quand un esprit juste et plein de 
** chaleur possede bien sa pensee, elle sort de son 
" cerveau tout ornee des expressions convenables, 
" comme Minerve sortit tout annee du cerveau de 
" Jupiter." 
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PRINCIPES DE TRADUCTION. 

La traduction doit rendre le sens, et produire le 
meme eifet que rorigiual. 

II n'est aucune production qui n'ait son cachet 
particulier: il est determine par la nature de la 
composition, et modifie par le caractere, le talent 
ou Tintention de I'auteur. Ces traits divers doivent 
etre soigneusement observes y meme sentis: il faut 
s'identifier avec la composition qu'on doit repro- 
duire, et se la rendre propre dans I'expression. 

La pensee, la maniere de concevoir dans une 
langue depend de son ideologic, ou g^nie parti- 
culier ; celle d'exprimer, de coordonner les diverses 
parties du discours appartient a la Syntaxe de 
chacune. 

Traduire, c'est transporter d'une langue dans 
Tautre les idees d'une composition, et imiter les 
formes dont elles sont revetues. 

La traduction se compose de Synonymies. 

La Synonymic d'idees constitue Tidentite de 
composition. 

La Synonymic de mots, ou plut6t d'expressions, 
produit Texactitude. 

La Synonymic de tours, ou similitude de mouve- 
ment constitue Teffet. 

Les idees ne doivent jamais etre alterecs dans la 
traduction. 
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Les mots ou les expressions le sont souvent en 
faveur meme du sens de roriginal. 

La difierence de Tidiome, c'est-a-dire de Taccep- 
tion des mots dans chaque langue, et de leur emploi 
dans le discours, necessite ces modifications. 

Le tour ou le mouvement d'une composition ne 
change pas sans alterer Teffet. 

La traduction ne doit se permettre de changement 
£L cet egard qu'en faveur de Tharmonie du langage, 
,ou de Tensemble de la composition. 

Les tours ou mouvements oratoires ne sont jamais 
en opposition avec la Syntaxe ; ils forment ce que 
Condillae appelle le langage d*action. Cette emis- 
sion naturcUe des mouvements de Tame, communs 
a tons les hommes^ a preside aussi a la formation 
de toutes les langues. 

Les figures ou images proprement dites sont des 
tours ingenieux qui servent a revetir une idee 
abstraite d'une forme positive. 

Modifiees par le genie particulier de chaque 
langue, les figures subissent divers changements 
dans la traduction. 

Les expressions figurees se transportent rarement 
d'une maniere litterale d'une langue dans I'autre, 
lorsque ces langues n'ont pas la meme analogie 
d'idee et d'expression. 

L'image parfaite qui n'est autre chose que la 
metaphore soutenue ou I'allegorie, se transmet par 
ridee principale, lorsque les deux termes de com- 
paraison se presentent en analogie dans les deux 
iangues; mais les differents rapports dont se compose 
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cette figure peuvent rarement ^tre soutenus dans 
une concordance parfaite. 

Quoique les principales abstractions se rencon- 
trent dans deux langues egalement formees, leur 
mode d'existence et leurs termes de comparaison 
sont soumis a Tideologie de chacuue. 

Une figure peut ^tre rendue par un changement 
d'objet, si la langue de la traduction presente cet 
objet dans I'analogie d'idee voulue par la compo- 
sition origineUe. 

Les images ou figures sont au tour ou au mouve- 
ment oratoire ce que les mots sont a Pidee; avec 
cette difierence qu'il est beaucoup de tours qui ne 
contiennent pas d'images, et que les idees ne peuvent 
Stre exprimees que par des mots. 

II est enfin deux sortes de traductions : celle qui 
se borne a faire connaitre une langue etrangere dans 
son genie particulier, c'est la traduction litterale; 
et celle dont le but est de transporter d'une laugue 
dans I'autre la pensee de I'auteur, pour le faire 
connaitre particulierement. 

La meilleure traduction est celle qui remplit le 
mieux cette derniere condition, en se soumettant 
autant que possible aux exigences de la premiere. 
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I. 

JOHNSON. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PALACE IN A VALLEY. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of anti- 
quity had destined for the residence of the Abyssinian 
princes, was a spacious valley in the kingdom of 
Amhara, surrounded on every side by mountains, 
of which the summit overhangs the middle part. 
•The only passage, by which it could be entered, 
was a cavern that passed under a rock, of which 
it had been long disputed whether it was **the 
work of nature or human industry. 

The outlet of the cavern was <^ concealed by a 
thick wood, and the mouth which opened into the 

• La toumure Franfaise rejette la forme passive. H faut id 
faire da sujet actif le nominatif de la phrase et dire : On ne ponvait 
y penetrer que par une caveme <tc, 

^ On ne saurait dire correctement en Fran9ai3: I'ouvrage de 
€%ndustrie humaine (pour le fruity le produit, ou Veffet.) Ouvrage a 
•quelque chose de trop positif pour s'attacher k une abstraction 
aussi complete que Tidee de rindustrie. C*est 1^ une distinction 
que ne fait pas Tideologie Anglaise. La m^taphysique du langage 
«st poussee chez les Fran9ps beaucoup plus loin que chez aucune 
autre nation modeme. 

« Concealed doit se traduire ici par: mcuqvee (covered, put out 
of sight) cachSe signifierait hidden or secreted, L*expression 
Anglaise nous semble d'un meilleur choix dans ce cas. 
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valley was ^closed with gates of iron, « forged by the 
artificers of ancient days, so massy that no man 
without the help of 'engines could open or shut 
them. 

^Frorn the mountains on every side, ritmlets de- 
scended, that filled all the valley with verdure and 
fertility y and formed a lake in the middle inhabited 
by fish of every species, and frequented by every 
fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water. This lake discharged its superfluities by 
a stream which entered a dark cleft of the mountain 
on the northern side ; and fell with dreadful noise 



<* Closed, defendue doit Itre employe an lieu de fermee, parce que 
ce dernier mot se retrouve immediatement an dessous. L'anglais 
a deux expressions dans ce sens: closed et shut; nous ne pouYons 
les rendre Tun et I'autre que par fermee, " En fran^ais omferme ce 
qui est ouvert ou creux ; on cldt, ce qui etait tout decouvert et sans 
enceinte/' (Guizot Diet, des Synonymes.) 

« Forged by the artificers of ancient days, trad, dancienne structure, 
Ouvrier, qui serait ici la traduction ^artificers, est audessous du 
genre de style qui appartient k ce morceau. 

' Vart pour machines, ^n^ntfs foumit la meme observation que 
art'^cers, 

s Traduction. De nombreux ruisseaux, ST^chappant du sein des 
montagnes, arrosaient la vallee et la fertilisaient. La preposition 
from est dun bien meilleur effet que le de par le quel nous le 
remplayons. C'est une des expressions qui donnent de T^ergie 
et de la precision k la langue Anglaise o^ il se trouve plus tie 
variety, dans les prepositions, et consequemment plus de distinction 
entre les divers rapports qui constituent une phrase. 

Every side^ de tons cdtes, ne parait pas exprim^ dans la traduction : 
mais U est remplac^ par une idee analogue : de nombreux ruisseaux, 
C'est ainsi qu'on pent souvent transporter sur un des membres de 
la phrase I'id^e accessoire qui se trouve exprimee dans un autre. 
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from precipice to precipice ^till it was heard no 
more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with 
trees ; the banks of the brooks were diversified with 
flowers; every blast shook spices from the rocks, 
and every month dropped fruits upon the ground. 
All animals that bite the grass, or browse the shrub, 
whether wild or tame, wandered in this extensive 
circuit, secured from beasts of prey by the moun- 
tains which confined them. On one part were 
flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, on another 
all the beasts of chase feeding in the lairs; the 
sprightly kid was bounding on the rocks ; the subtle 
monkey frolicking in the trees ; and the solemn ele- 
phant reposing in the shade. All the diversities 
of the world were brought together, the blessings 
of nature were collected, and its evils extracted and 
excluded. 



IL 

THE HAPPINESS OF SOLITUDE. THE HERMIT'*S 
HISTORY. 

They came, on the third day, by the direction 
of the peasants, to the hermit's cell ; it was a cavern 
in the side of a mountain, overshadowed with palm 
trees, at such a distance from the cataract, that 
nothing more was heard than a gentle uniform 

*» Till it was heard no morey forme une espfece d'onomatop^e dont 
la traduction ne peut rendre I'eflfet ; il faut se contenter de I'id^e : 
ju$qu*& ce que le bruit se perdit dans le vague de Veloignement, 

B 
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murmur, suoh as composes the mind to pensive 
meditations, especially when it is assisted by the 
wind whistKng among the branches. The first rude 
essay of nature had been so much improved by 
human labour, that the cave contained several 
apartments appropriated to different uses, and often 
afforded lodgings to travellers, whom darkness or 
tempests happened to overtake. 

The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
the coolness of the evening. On one side lay a book 
with pens and paper, on the other "mechanical 
instruments of various kinds* 

As they approached him unregarded,, the princess 
observed that he had not the countenance of a man 
that had found or could teach tie way of happiness. 
They saluted him with great respect, which he 
repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the forms of 
courts. **My children, said he, if you have lost 
your way, you shall be willingly supplied with such 
conveniences for the night as this cavern will afford. 
^I have all that nature requires, and you will not 

» n faut ici se servir du mot outil. On ne dit pas en Fran9ais : 
des instruments mecaniques, " Koutil, dit Roubaud, est une invention 
" utile, usuelle, simple, maniable, dont les arts mecaniques se 
" servent pour faire des travaux et des ouvrages simples et commons. 
" L'instrument est une invention adroite,ing^nieuse, dout les arts plus 
" releves et les sciences memes se sen^ent pour faire des operations 
" et des ouvrages d'un ordre sup^rieur ou relev^. L'outil est en 
*• quelque sorte les supplement de la main; elle s'en aide: Tinstru- 
" ment est un supplement de I'intelligence ou de Thabilete." 

^ I have all that nature requires, se traduirait par: J'aitout^e que 
la nature reclame; mais cette expression a un sens trop ^tendu et 
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expect delicacies in a hermit's cell." They thanked 
him, and, entering, were pleased with the neatness 
and regularity of the place. The hermit set flesh 
and wine before them, though he fed only upon fruit 
and water. His discourse was "cheerful without 
levity, and pious without ^enthusiasm. He soon 
gained the esteem of his guests, and the princess 
repented her hasty censure. 

At last, Imlac began thus : " I do not wonder 
that your reputation is so far extended; we have 
heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and come hither to 
implore your direction for this young man and 
maiden in the ^choice of life J* 

oons^qnemment trop vague. Oela signifie proprement ee qui est 
nScessaire aux besoins rSels de la vie. Ce nous est one occasion 
({'observer que les expressions gen^ralis^es en Anglais, on les 
universaux, se particularisent souvent en Fran9ais de diverses 
mani^res, ce qui atteste un grand perfectionnement. 

« Cheerful without levity, ne sauvait se traduire en Fran9ais 
par agr6ahle ou gaie sans Ughretk: Ligereti a one toute autre 
acception en Fran9ais, relativement k la conversation, que levity 
en Anglais. U faut avoir recours k la synonymie d'id^es, puisque 
celle des mots ^chappe. Levity se prend ici par I'auteur Anglais, 
dans le m^me sens que nous I'appliquons iLla conduite: une conduite 
ISgere, inconsideree. Le discours ou la conversation dans laqueUe 
se remarquerait la mSme disposition manquerait de mesure. Nous 
dirons done dans le m^me sens : 8a conversation etait er^ouee avec 
mesure, Cheeiful est heureusement rendu par enjouee, qui a beaucoup 
de gr&ce en Fran9«d». 

d On cBt bien d-une personne qu'elle a de Venthousiasme mais cela 
ne pourndt se dire de la conversation. Une conversation pieuse 
dans laquelle on ne laisse pas percer I'enthousiasme est pieuse sans 
affectation, C'est le m^me sens ; la nuance est dans I'expression. 

* The choice of l\fe^ est une escpression caract^sjkique qu'on 
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**'To him that lives well, answered the hermit, 
every form of life is good ; nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from all apparent 
evil." 

"He will certainly remove from evil, said the 
prince, who shall devote himself to that solitude 
which you have recommended by your example." 

" I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude, 
said the hermit, but have no desire that my example- 
should gain any imitators. In my youth, I professed 
arms, and was raised by degrees to the highest mili- 
tary rank. I have traversed wide countries at the 
head of my troops, and seen many battles and sieges. 
At last, being disgusted by the preferment of a 
younger officer, and finding that my vigour was 
beginning to decay, I resolved to close my life in 
peace, having found the world full of snares, discord, 
and misery. I had once escaped from the pursuit of 
the enemy by the shelter of a cavern, and therefore 
chose it for my final residence. I employed arti- 
ficers 8 to form it into chambers, and stored it with 
what I was likely to want. 

" For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like *»a 

regrette de ne pouvoir traduire litteraLement en Fraii9ais. Dites: 
le choix (Tun etat, 

^ To him that lives weU, Celui qui se conduit bien, Vivre Men a 
change d'acception en Fran9ais et signifie /air^ bonne chere. L'abos 
du mot I'a emport^ sur le sens primitif et sur le sens consaer^. 

s To form it into chambers: serait rendu avec plus d*^^gance et 
autant de precision par la rendre logeable que par la traduction 
litt^rale» la diviser en chambres. 

b A tempest-beaten sailor est une expression pittoresque que le 
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tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into harbour, 
being delighted with the sudden change of the noise 
and hurry of war to stillness and repose. When the 
pleasures of novelty went away, I employed my 
hours in examining the plants which grew in the 
valley, and the minerals which I collected from the 
rocks. But that enquiry is now grown ^tasteless 
and irksome. I have been for some time unsettled 
and distracted ; my mind is disturbed by a thousand 
** perplexities of doubts and vanities of imagination, 
which hourly prevail upon me, because I have no 
opportunities of relaxation and diversion. I am 
sometimes ashamed to think that I could not secure 
myself from vice, but by retiring from the exercise 
of virtue, and begin to suspect that I was rather 
impelled by resentment, than by devotion, into soli- 



fran^ais, dont le m^conisme se refuse k la composition de mots, ne 
rend que pour le sens par : navigateur qui a essay e Men des tempites» 

* Tasteless and irksome : sans goClt et importune, serait mienx 
rendu par, sans charme. 

k Perplexities of doubts and vanities of imagination, Je suis en 
proie k mille perplexites ; mon esprit se nourrit de chimeres. 

On pent voir dans cet exemple combien, en passant d'une 
langue dans I'autre, les mots cliangeiit de formes et d'acceptions : 
perpUxite et vanite sont des mots Fran9ais qui ont pass^ en Anglais. 
Le premier est pour nous I'effet du doute, une vive inquietude. 
Nous ne pourrions pas dire comme le texte Anglais : des perplexites 
de doute : ce serait un pl^onasme. 

Vanite ne semploie au pluriel que dans le langage consacr^; 
Vanite des vanites, tout est vanite; et dans le mSme sens, les vanites 
du monde, H est synonyme du mot futiUte dans le sens de la 
version Anglaise, vanities of imagination, qui ne se rend bien que 
par chimeres. 
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tude. My fancy riots in scenes of glory, and I 
lament that I have lost so much and gained so little. 
In solitude I escape the example of bad men, I want 
likewise the counsels and conversation of the good. 
I have been long comparing the evils with the ad- 
vantages of society, and resolve to return into the 
world to-morrow. The life of a solitary man will be 
certainly miserable, but not certainly devout." 

They heard his resolution with surprise; but 
after a short pause offered to conduct him to Cairo. 
He digged a considerable treasure which he had 
hid among the rocks, and accompanied them to the 
city, on which, as he approached, he gazed with 
rapture. 



III. 
ADDISON. 

THE SPECTATOR, NO. 2. 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Wor- 
cestershire, of ancient descent, a baronet, his name 
Sir Roger de Coverley. His great grandfather was 
inventor of that famous country dance which is called 
after him. All who know that shire are very well 
acquainted with *the parts and merits of Sir Roger. 

• The parts and merits est une expression tout a fait originale que 
Ton ne saurait traduire en Fran9ais sans en faire ressortir un eloge 
ou an bl&me, ce qui n'est pas dans Tesprit de Tauteur. Nous dirions 
d'une mani^re plus vague, mais sans alt^rer le sens: Are well ac- 
quainted with the parts and merits, connaissent bien de reputation. 
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He is a gentleman that is ^very singular in his 
behaviour, but his singularities proceed from his 
good sense, and are contradictions to the manners 
of the world, only as he thinks the world is in the 
wrong. However, this ^^ humour creates him no 
enemies, for he does nothing with sourness and 
obstinacy; and this being confined to modes and 
forms, makes him but the readier and more capable 
to please and oblige all who know him. When he 
is in town he lives in Soho-square. 

It is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by reason 
he was ^crossed in love by a « perverse beautiful 
widow of the next county to him. Before this 
disappointment. Sir Roger was what you call 'a fine 

•* Very singular in his behaviour — 2h^s original dans sa oonduite^ 
Singulier se prend toujours en mauvaise part quaud il est employe 
k I'absolu, et il ne s'emploie guere autrement. 

« Humour n'a pas d'equivalent en Fran9ais ; il a de nombreuses 
et diverses acceptions et pomrait se traduire ici par: fa^on de 
penser, maniere de voir. 

^ Crossed. in love, se rendrait litteralement par traversk dans ses 
amours; mais cette expression se rapporte en Fran9ais aux ob- 
stacles que suscitent des parents ou des riyaux, disons done: 
MaUraitS par, 

e Perverse, devra se traduire par perfide qui, dans le langage des 
amoureux, n'emporte pas toi:gours la signification de trahison. 
La perversiU, selon nous, est plus caractensee que la mechancete : 
I'une est dans le coBur et dans I'esprit, elle absorbe toutes les 
facult^s; I'autre est davantage dans les actions. La premiere 
engendre les vices ; la seconde prend sa source dans de msuTaises 
dispositions. EUes peuvent ^tre instantanees, tandis que la per- 
versity est un ^tat permanent de depravation morale. " C'est, dit 
Lavaux, le dernier degr^ de la corruption de I'esprit et du coeur." 

( A fine gentleman est ce que nous appelons Un petit-maitre» 
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gentleman, had often supped with Lord Rochester 
and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon his 
first coming to town, and kicked buUj Dawson in a 
public coffee-house for calling him youngster. But 
being ill used by the above-mentioned widow, he 
was very serious for a year and a half ; and though, 
his temper being naturally jovial, «he at last got 
over it, he grew careless of himself, and never 
dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a coat 
and doublet of the same cut that were in fashion at 
the time of his repulse, which, in his merry humours, 
he tells us, has been in and out twelve times since 
he first wore it. 

He is now in his fifty-sixth year ; cheerful, gay, 
and hearty ; keeps a good house both in town and 
country ; a great lover of mankind ; but there is 
such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he is 
rather beloved than ^esteemed. His tenants grow 
rich, his servants look satisfied ; all the young women 
profess love to him, and the young men are glad of 



9 He at last got over it. II prit enfin le dessut, 

^ Esteemed devra se traduire ici par considere. Sir Boger avait 
quelquechose de si jovial dans sa conduite ou ses maDiereSi qn'il 
eloignait la cofmderation ; mais Festime ne ponyait lni ^tre refus^. 
n y a cette difB^rence entre Testime et la consideration, que la 
demi^re r^ide plutdt dans les marques ezt^eures de respect 
et de deference que dans le sentiment intime qui constitue Testime. 
Coruiderer siguifte au propre regarder avec attention, reflechir d ce 
qt^on regarde, C'est dans ce sens qu'il a pass^ dans la langae 
Anglaise. Crabb le met en synonyme avec to reflect^ rSflechir, To 
regard le remplace quelquefois au figur^, mais avec une nuanc equi 
tient auz affections de Time. 
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his company. When he comes into a house, he 
calls the servants hy their names, and talks all the 
way up stairs to a visit. I must not omit, that 
Sir Roger is a Justice of the quorum ; that he fills 
the Chair at a Quarter Session with great abilities ; 
and three months ago gained universal applause by 
explaining a passage in the Game Act. 

IV. 

THE SPECTATOR, NO. 113. 

To my first * description of the company in which 
I pass most of my time, it may be remembered that 
I mentioned a great afliiction which my friend Sir 
Roger had met with in his youth, which was no 
less than a disappointment in love. It happened 

* Description of the company, tableau de la societe. Le mot 
description a un sens plus restreint en Fran9ais qu'en Anglais ; il 
SB rapporte prindpalement aux objets ext^rienrs, non aux dis- 
positions morales. 

" Description (dit Crabb, dans une des acceptions ob. il presente 
** ce mot en Synonymie) respects all that may be said of a person, 
**but particularly that which distinguishes a man from others, 
** either in his mode of thinking or acting, in his habits, in his 
« manners, in his language, or his taste." Cette reunion de 
traits constitue ce que nous appelons le portrait. Picture sy- 
nonyme de portrait dans le sens propre, ne prend pas cette 
deception en Anglais. C*est description qui le remplace dans ce 
cas. Une reunion de portraits moraux compose un tableau ; c'est 
«e qu*il faut exprimer ici. Societe se prend dans un sens plus g^n^ral 
que compagnie: dans la soci^te on rencontre des gens de bonne 
ou de mauvaiHe compagnie. Le tableau d^une compagnie se rapporte 
k la designation de sea membres ; celui d^une societe k Tesprit qui 
ranime. 
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this evening, that we fell into a very pleading walk 
at a distance from his house. As soon as we came 
into it, " It is," quoth the good old man, looking 
round him with a smile, "very hard that any part 
of my land should be settled upon one who has used 
me so ill as the perversed widow did ; and yet I am 
sure I could not see a sprig of any bough of this 
whole walk of trees, but I should reflect upon her 
and her severity. She has certainly the finest 
hand of any woman in the world. You are to know, 
this was the place where I used to muse upon her ; 
and by that custom I can never come into it, but the 
same tender sentiments revive in my mind, as if I had 
actually walked with that beautiful creature under 
these shades. I have been fool enough to carve 
her name on the bark of these trees, so unhappy is 
the condition of a man in love, to attempt the 
removing of their passion by the methods which 
serve only to imprint it deeper. She has certainly 
the finest hand of any woman in the world.*' 

Here followed a profound silence ; and I was not 
displeased to observe my friend falling naturally 
into a discourse, which I had ever before taken 
notice he industriously avoided. After a very long 
pause, he entered upon an account of this great 
circumstance in his life, "with an air which roused my 
idea of him above what I had ever had before ; and 

^ WUh an air which roused my idea of him above what I had ever 
had before. Traduction: Avec vn air qui le releva dans mon 
opinion. Locution concise, oii il entre de I'^i^gance et de la 
precision. 
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gave me the picture of that cheerful mind of his, 
before it received that stroke which has ever since 
affected his words and actions. But he went on as 
follows : " I came to my estate in my twenty- 
second year, and resolved to follow the steps of the 
most worthy of my ancestors who have inhabited 
this spot of earth before me, in all the methods of 
hospitality and good neighbourhood, for the sake of 
my fame ; and in country sports and recreations, for 
the sake of my health. In my twenty- third year, I 
was obliged to serve as Sheriff of the county ; ^'and in 
my servants, officers, and whole equipage, indulged 
the pleasure of a young man (who did not think ill 
of his own person) in taking that public occasion of 
shewing my figure and behaviour to advantage. 
You may easily imagine to yourself what appear- 
ance I made, who am pretty tall, ride well, and was 
very well dressed, at the head of a whole county, 
with music before me, a feather in my hat, and my 
horse well bitted. I can assure you, I was not a 
little pleased with the kind looks and glances I had 
from all balconies and windows as I rode to the hall 
where the assizes were held. But when 1 came there, 
a beautiful creature in a widow's habit sat in court, 



« L'^num^ration des domestiqtieSf officiers de service, et tout Vequi- 
page, comme le porte le texte Anglais, aurait quelque chose de 
trivial en Fran9ai8. Nous traduirions done ainsi : "Et jem'accordai 
'< le plaisir d'un jeune homme qui ne pense pas mal de lui, en 
" saisissant cette occasion de me montrer en public d'une manifere 
" avantageuse sous le rapport de ma tenue et de celle de mes 
« gens:* 
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to hear the event of a cause concerning her dower. 
This commanding creature (who was born for the 
destruction of all who beheld her) put on such a 
^^resignation in her countenance, and bore the whispers 
of all around the court with such a pretty uneasiness, 
I warrant you, and then ® recovered herself from one 
eye to another, till she was perfectly confused by 
meeting something so wistful in all she encountered,- 
that at last, with a murrain to her, she cast her 
bewitching eye upon me. I no sooner met it, but 
I bowed like a great surprised booby, and knowing 
her cause to be the first which came on, I cried like 
a 'captivated calf as I was, Make way for the de- 
fendant's witnesses. This sudden partiality made 
all the court immediately see the Sheriff was become 
a slave to the fine widow. During the time her 
cause was upon trial, she behaved herself, I warrant 
you, with such a deep attention to her business, 
took opportunities to have little billets handed to 
her counsel, then would be in such a pretty 
confusion, occasioned, you must know, by acting 

^ Besiynation in cauntenancey ne peut se traduire ici que par: 
Pair modeste. BSsignation s'emploie au sens moral et signifie son- 
mission k la ProYidence, k la volont^ de Diea. II signifie atissi 
soumission k son sort, a son-malheur. 

« Recovered herself from one eye to another. Traduction: Chercha 
d 8e rassurer en regardant de cot^ et d autre. L'expresaion Anglaise 
forme une image tout-^-fait gracieuse que I'on ne saurait rendre 
en Franyais. 

f A captivated calf, Cette alliance de mots serait choquante en 
Fran9ais. Le mot Veau, comme ^pith^te est trivial, et ne supporte 
pas une qualification prise dans les id^alitfes. Nous pourrions 
dire : un niais amoureux. 
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before so much company, that not only I, but the 
whole court was prejudiced in her favour ; and all 
that the next heir to her husband had to urge was 
thought so groundless and frivolous, that when it 
came to her counsel to reply, there was not half so 
much said as every one besides in the court thought 
he could have urged to her advantage. You must 
understand. Sir, this perverse woman is one of 
those unaccountable creatures, that secretly rejoice 
in the admiration of men, but indulge themselves 
in no further consequences. Hence it is that she 
has ever had a train of admirers, and she removes 
from her slaves in town to those in the country 
according to the season of the year. She is a reading 
lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friendship ; 
she is always accompanied by a confidant, who is 
witness to her daily protestations against our sex, 
and consequently a bar to her first steps towards 
love, upon the strength of her own maxims and 
declarations. 

However, I must needs say, this accomplished 
mistrust of mine has distinguished me above the 
rest, and has been known to declare Sir Roger de 
Coverley was the tamest and most humane of all the 
brutes in the country. I was told she said so by 
one who thought he railed me, but upon the 
strength of this slender encouragement of being 
thought less detestable, I made new liveries, new- 
paired my coach-horses, sent them all to town to 
be bitted, and taught to throw their legs well and 
move altogether, before I pretended to cross the 
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country, and wait upon her. As soon as I thought 
my retinue suitable to the character of my fortune 
and youth, I set out from hence to make my ad- 
dresses. 

The particular skill of this lady has ever been 
to injflame your wishes, and yet command respect. 
To make her mistress of this art, she has a greater 
share of knowledge, wit, and good sense, than is 
usual even among men of merit. Then she is beau- 
tiful beyond the race of women. If you dont let 
her go on with a certain artifice with her eyes, and 
the skill of beauty, she will arm herself with her 
real charms, and ^strike you with admiration instead 
of desire. It is certain that if you were to behold 
the whole woman, there is that dignity in her 
aspect, that composure in her motion, that com- 
placency in her manners, that if her form makes 
you hope, her merit makes you fear. ^But then 
again she is such a desperate scholar, that no country 
gentleman can approach her without being a jest. 
As I was going to tell you, when I came to her 
house, I was admitted to her presence with great 

9 And strike you toith admiration instead of desire. On frappe 
bien d'admiration, mais on ne frappe pas de d^sirs dans Tideologie 
&an9aise. L'admiration s'impose; le d^sir s'insinne, on Tinspire. 
II faut done prendre nne tournure differente que celle de la version 
anglaise et dire; et Von se sent transports d'admiration lorsqu*on a 
fait taire U dSsir. 

^ But then again she is such a desperate scholar, expression tout- 
^-fait originale qui ne peut se rendre en fran9ais, le mot scholar 
ne pouvant se traduire litteralement que par Scolier (student, 
disciple) ou savant. On pourrait dire id : elle a tant de savoir et 
d^adresse. 
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civility ; at the same time she placed herself to be 
first seen by me in such an attitude, as I think you 
call the posture of a picture, that she discovered 
new charms, and I at last came towards her with 
such an awe as made me speechless. This she no 
sooner observed, but she made her advantage of it, 
and began to discourse to me concerning love and 
honour, as they both are followed by * pretenders, 
and the real votaries to them. When she discussed 
these points in a discourse, which I verily believe 
was as learned as the best philosopher in Europe 
could possibly make, she asked me whether she was 
sa happy as to fall in with my sentiments on these 
important particulars. Her confidant sat by her, 
and upon my being in the last confusion and silence, 
this malicious aid of her*s turning to her says, I am 
very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon the 
subject, and seems resolved to deliver all his senti- 
ments upon the matter when he pleases to speak. 
They both kept their countenances ; and after I had 
sat half an hour meditating how to behave before 
such profound casuists, I rose up and took my leave. 
Chance has since that time thrown me very often in 
her way, and she as often has directed a discourse 
to me which I do not understand. This barbarity 
has kept me ever at a distance froni the most 
beautiful object my eyes ever beheld. It is thus 

* II y a une distinfction aussi elegante que precise entre pretenders 
et the real votaries^ deux substantifs qui n'existent pas en rran9ai8 
dans cette acception. U faut les rendre par une circonlocution : 
Ceux qui en ont reellement et ceux qui nefont qu'y pretendre. 
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also that she deals with all mankind, and ^you must 
make love to her, as you would conquer the sphinx, 
by posing her. But were she like other women, and 
that there were any talking to her, how constant 
must the pleasure of that man be who could con- 
verse with a creature But, after all, you may 

be sure her heart is fixed on some one or other; 
and yet I have been credibly informed; but who 
can believe all that is said! After she had done 
speaking to me, she put her hand to her bosom, and 
adjusted her tucker. Then she cast her eyes a little 
down, upon my beholding her too earnestly. They 
say she sings excellently ; her voice in her ordinary 
speech has something in it inexpressibly sweet. You 
must know I dined with her at a public table the 
day after I first saw her, and she helped me to some 
tansy in the eye of all the gentlemen in the country. 
She has certainly the finest hand in the world. I 
can assure you, Sir, were you to behold her, you 
would be in the same condition, for as her speech is 
music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow 
irregular while I am talking of her ; but indeed, it 
would be stupidity to be unconcerned at such per- 
fection. Oh, the excellent creature! She is as 

^ Souvent la correction et la precision logique de la langue 
Fran9aise nuit k la rapidity du trait et de la diction Anglaise. 
T^moin cette comparaison tr^s juste dans la version Anglaise : You 
must make love to her^ as you would conquer the sphinx, by posing her. 
Nous en offrons I'^^quivalent par une periphrase. " Semblable au 
** sphinx, elle propose des ^nigmes dont il faudrait lui donner 
" I'e^tplication de mani^re k lui fermer la bouche, avant de lui parler 
" d'amour." 
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inimitable to all women as she is inaccessible to all 
men. 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly 
led him towards the house, that we might be joined 
by some other company ; and I am convinced that 
the widow is the secret cause of all that incon- 
sistency which appears in some parts of my friend's 
discourse, though he has so much command of him- 
self as not directly to mention her. 

V. 
TILLOTSON. 

ON SINCERITY. 

Truth and sincerity have all the advantages of 
appearance, and many more. If the show of any 
thing be good for any thing, I am sure the reality 
is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have the qualities he pretends to? for to 
counterfeit and to dissemble is to put on the ap- 
pearance of sona real excellency. Now the best 
way for a man to seem to be any thing, is really to 
be what he would seem to be. Besides, it is often 
as troublesome to support the pretence of a good 
quality as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is 
most likely he will be discovered to want it, and 
then all his labour to seem to have it is lost. There 
is something unnatural 'in painting, which a 

» In painting s*emploie aussi bien pour Taction de peindre que de 
se farder, Cette expression-ci est toute franfaise. Le fard dans 
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* skilful eye will easily discern from Dative beauty 
and complexion. 

''It is hard to personate and act a part long; for 
where ^ truth is not at the bottom, « nature will 
always be endeavouring to return, and will betray 
herself at one time or other. Therefore if any man 
think it convenient to seem good, let him be so 
indeed, and then his goodness will appear to every 
one's satisfaction; for truth is convincing, and carries 
its own light and evidence along with it, and will 
not only commend us to every man's conscience, 
but, which is much more, to God, who searcheth 
our hearts* So that upon all accounts sincerity is 



les deux langnes sigoifie figiir<$ment ce qm tient k la feinte, an 
d^guisement, k la dissimulation. 

^ A skil/td eye, se traduirait bien par un adl exerce. Get abus dn 
sens propre a de la giice. 

^Itis hard to personate and act a part Umg, H est difficUe de Men 
jouer, et de sautenir longtemps un rdle emprunte. 

Le mot role a bien plus d'extension en fran9ais que celui de part 
en anglais dans cette acception. Quel role disons-noos, joue-t-il 
dans le monde t ce qui indique que le mot r6ie pent etre syiibnyme de 
mani^re d'etre, et que dans ce cas on n'en inf^re rien qui se rapporte 
k I'artifice et au caractere d'un r61e de pifece de th^itre. On dit, 
dans ce sens, un bon, un mauvais rdle, un rdle brillant, etc. 

«* Where truth is not at the bottom ; expression' qui serait triviale en 
fraufais devra se rendre par : lorsqu*on s*ecarte de la v&riie, 

« Nature wiU always be endeavouring to retumyand will betray her- 
self at one time or other. Traduction: Le natnrel est toujours prit a 
paraitre, et se trahit unefois ou V autre, 

Le naturelf c'est la nature particularis^e dans les disposititms 
naturelles : cette distinction n*existe pas en anglais. On traduirait 
bien cette phrase par le vers de la Fontaine devenu proverbe i 
Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop. 
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true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this 
world, ^integrity has many advantages over all the 
artificial modes of dissimulation and deceit. It is 
much the plainer and easier, much the safer and 
more secure way of dealing in the world. It has 
less of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and 
perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a straight line, and will hold out and last 
longest. The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
grow weaker, and less effectual and serviceable to 
those that practise them ; whereas integrity gains 
strength by use, and «the more and longer a man 
practise th it, the greater service it does him, by 
confirming his reputation, and encouraging those 
with whom he hath to do, to repose the greatest 
confidence in him, which is an unspeakable ad- 
vantage in business and -the arffairs of life. 

A dissembler mu&t always be upon his guard, and 
watch himself carefully, that he do not contradict 
his own pretensions; for he acts an unnatural 
part, and therefore must put a oontinual force and 

f Integrity, Ce mot a pris ici quelque choRe qui tient 4 la veracite, 
k la sincerite des paroles, tandisque que Vintegrite a toigours un sens 
plus relatif aux actions- qu-aux discours. '< L'integrite est la qualite 
" de rhomme ferme et oonstant k ce qu'il doit, sans que sa fidelite 
" soit jamais alteree." j(Roubaud.) Le mot integrity a done dans 
la phrase anglaise la signification de sincerite. 

Jf Nous dirions avec plus de concision, mais autant d'exactitude : 
Plus on en fait usage, mieux on etahlit sa reputation. The more and 
longer -.est une excellente locution, qui ne pent etre rendue litt^rale- 
ment. 
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restraint upon himself. Whereas he that acts 
^sincerely has the easiest task in the world, because 
he follows nature, and so is put to no trouble and 
care about his words and actions; he need not 
invent any pretences beforehand, or make excuses 
afterwards for any thing he has said or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage ; a 
hypocrite has so many things to attend to, as make 
his life a very perplexed and intricate thing. A 
liar hath need of a good memory, lest he contradict 
at one time what he said at another ; but truth is 
always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to 
help it out; 4t is always near at hand, and sits 
upon our lips; whereas a lie is troublesome, and 
needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most com- 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for 
the speedy despatch of business. It creates con- 
fidence in those we have to deal with, saves the 
labour of many inquiries, and brings things to an 
issue in few words. It is like travelling in a plain 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man sooner 
to his journey's end than by-ways, in which men 
often lose themselves. In a word, whatever con- 

^ Whereas he that acts sincerely. Traduisez : Tandis que celui qui 
agit avec candeur, " La sinc^ritfe n'est autre chose que I'expressioii 
de la v^rit^." (Laveaux.) EUe se rapporte aux discours plQt6t 
qu'aux actions. La candeur a quelque chose de plus vague et de 
plus g^n^ral dans son application que la sincirUe, 

i It is always near at hand, Litteralemeht. EUe (la v^rit^) est 
toujaurs sous la main: serait une expression triviale en fran9ai8. 
Nous dirions : EUe est tvujours prete a paraitre. 
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venience may be thought in falsehood and dis- 
simulation, it is soon over, but the inconvenience of 
it is perpetual, because ^it brings a man under an 
everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not 
believed when he speaks truth, nor trusted when 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man has once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, nothing will 
then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 
Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and should never have occasion to con- 
verse more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or good word, it were then no great 
matter (as far as respects the affairs of this world) if 
he spent his reputation all at once, and ventured it 
at one throw. But if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of reputation 
while he is in it, let him make use of truth and 
sincerity in all his words and actions, for nothing 
but this will hold out to the end. 

All other arts may fail, but truth and integrity 
will carry a man through, and bear him out to the 
last. 



^ It brings a man under an everlasting jealomy and suspicion, 
Gette construction est tout-^-fait particuli^re au g^nie de la langue 
anglaise ; elle a de la force et de la precision. Par amplification on 
pourrait traduire : Elle pUice un homme sous le poids de la crainte et 
de la defiance qu'U inspire Stemellement, 
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VI. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

-ON THE ADVANTAGES OF UNITING GENTLENESS OF 
MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND. 

I mentioned to you some time ago a sentence, 
which I would most earnestly wish you always to 
retain in your thoughts, and observe in your con- 
duct ; it is, suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, I do not 
know any rule so unexceptionably useful and neces- 
sary in every part of life. 

The suaviter in modo alone would degenerate and 
sink into a mean, timid complaisance and passive- 
ness, if not supported and dignified by the fortiter 
in re; which would also run into impetuosity and 
brutality, if not tempered and softened by the 
suaviter in modo. However, they are seldom united. 
The warm choleric man, with strong animal spirits, 
despises the suaviter in modo, and thinks to carry all 
before him by the fortiter in re. He may possibly, 
by great accident, now and then succeed, when he 
has only weak and timid people to deal with ; but 
his general fate will be, to shock, ofiend, be hated, 
and fail. On the other hand, the cunning crafty 
man thinks to gain all his ends by the suaviter in 
modo only : he becomes all things to all men, he 
seems to have no opinion of his own, and servilely 
adopts the present opinion of the present person : 
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he insinuates himself only into the esteem of fools, 
and is soon detected, and surely despised by every 
body else. The wise man (who differs as much from 
the cunning as from the choleric man) alone joins 
the suaviter in mode with the fortiter in re. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to com- 
mand, your commands delivered suaviter in modo 
will be willingly, cheerfully, and consequently well 
obeyed ; whereas if given only fortiter, that is bru- 
tally, they will rather, as Tacitus says, be interpreted 
than executed. For my own part, if I bade my 
footman bring me a glass of wine in a rough insult- 
ing manner, I should expect, that, in obeying me, 
he would contrive to spill some of it upon me ; and 
I am sure I should deserve it. A cool, steady re- 
solution should show, that, where you have a right 
to command, you will be obeyed ; but at the same 
time a gentleness in the manner of enforcing that 
obedience, should make it a cheerful one, and soften, 
as much as possible, the mortifying consciousness of 
inferiority. If you are to ask a favour, or even to 
solicit your due, you must do it suaviter in modo, or 
you will give those who have a mind to refuse you 
either a pretence to do it by resenting the manner ; 
but, on the other hand, you must, by a steady per- 
severance and decent tenaciousness, show the fortiter 
in re. In short, this precept is the only way I 
know in the world of being loved without being 
despised, and feared without being hated. It con- 
stitutes the dignity of character, which every wise 
man must endeavour to establish. 
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If therefore you find, that you have a hastiness in 
your temper, which unguardedly breaks out into 
indiscreet sallies, or rough expressions, to either 
your superiors, your equals, or your inferiors, 
watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and call the 
suaviter in modo to your assistance: at the first 
impulse of passion be silent, till you can be soft; 
labour even to get the command of your counte- 
nance so well, that those emotions may not be read 
in it: a most unspeakable advantage in business! 
On the other hand, let no complaisance, no gentle- 
ness of temper, no weak desire of pleasing on your 
part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor fiattery, on other 
people's, make you recede one jot from any point, 
that reason and prudence have bid you pursue; 
but return to the charge, persist, persevere, and you 
will find most things attainable that are possible. A 
yielding, timid meekness is always abused and in- 
sulted by the unjust and the unfeeling ; but meekness, 
when sustained by the fortiter in re, is always re- 
spected, commonly successful. ^In your friendships 
and connections, as well as in your enmities, this 
rule is particularly useful: let your firmness and 
vigour preserve and invite attachments to you ; but 
at the same time, let your manner hinder the enemies 
of your friends and dependents from becoming 
yours ; let your enemies be disarmed by the gentle- 
ness of your manner, but let them feel, at the same 

» II faut dire ici d'une mani^re plus generale: Get accord eat 
Sgalement utile dans toutes les relations de la vie, parceque la traduc- 
tion litterale aurait quelque chose de triyial et de trainant. 
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time, the steadiness of your just resentment; for 
there is a great difference between bearing malice, 
which is always ungenerous, and a resolute self- 
defence, which is always prudent and justifiable. 

1 conclude with this observation, that gentleness 
of manners, with firmness of mind, is a short but 
full description of human perfection, on this side of 
religious and moral duties. 

VIL 
GOLDSMITH. 

ESSAY XIII. 

Indulgent nature seems to have exempted this 
island from many of those epidemic evils which are 
so fatal in other parts of the world. A want of rain 
for a few days, beyond the expected season, in some 
parts of the globe, spreads famine, desolation, and 
terror, over the whole country ; but in this fortunate 
land of Britain, *the inhabitant courts health in every 
breeze, and the husbandman ever sows in joyful 
expectation. 

But though the nation be exempt from real evils, 
it is not more happy on this account than others. 
The people are afflicted, it is true, with neither 

* The inhabitant courts health in every breeze. Cette expression 
qui a tant de charme en anglais ne saurait se rendre en fran9ais 
que par cette autre figure : Les habitants respirent la sante dans 
chaque haleine du ZSphir, Cela a quelquechose ' de pr^tentieux qui 
8*floigne de la aimplicit^ du texte. 
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famine nor pestilence ; but there is a disorder pecu- 
liar to the country, which every season makes strange 
ravages among them ; it spreads with pestilential 
rapidity, and infects almost every rank of people : 
what is still more strange, the natives have no name 
for this peculiar malady, though well known to 
foreign physicians by the appellation of epidemic 
terror. 

A season is never known to pass, in which people 
are not visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or 
other, seemingly different, though ever the same. 
One year, it issues from a baker's shop in the shape 
of a sixpenny loaf; the next, it takes the appearance 
of a comet with a fiery tail ; the third, it threatens 
like a flat-bottomed boat ; and the fourth, it carries 
consternation ^in the bite of a mad dog. The 
people, when once infected, lose their relish for 
happiness, saunter about with looks of despondence, 
ask after the calamities of the day, and receive no 
comfort but in heightening each other's distress. 
It is insignificant how remote or near, how weak or 
powerful, the object of terror may be, when once 
they resolve to fright and be frightened, the merest 
trifles sow consternation and dismay ; each pro- 
portions his fears, not to the object, but to the 
dread he discovers in the countenance of others; 
for, when one fermentation is' begun, it goes on of 
itself, though the original cause be discontinued 
which first set it in motion. 

^ In the bite of a mad dog : traduisez : sous la Jigure <Fun chiem 
enrage. 
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A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic which now 
prevails, and the whole nation is at present actually 
groaning under the malignity of its influence. The 
pe3ple sally from their houses with that circum- 
spection, which is prudent in such as expect a mad 
dog at every turning. The physician: publishes his 
prescription ; the beadle prepares his halter ; and a 
few of unusual bravery arm themselves with boots 
and buff gloves, in order to face the enemy, if he 
should offer to attack them. In s^hort, the whole 
people stand bravely upon their defence, and seem, 
by their present spirit, 'to show a resolution of being 
tamely bit by mad dogs no longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad 
or no, somewhat resembles the ancient Gothic custom 
of trying witches. The old woman suspected was 
tied hand and foot,, and thrown into the water. 
If she swam, then she was instantly carried off to 
be burht for a witch ; if she sunk, then indeed she 
was acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the 
experiment. In the same manner a crowd gather 
round a dog suspected of madness, and they begin 
by teazing the devoted animal on every side. If he 
attempts to stand upon the defensive and bite, then 



^ To show a resolution of being tamely bit by mad dogs no longer. 
Traduisez : prendre la resolution de ne plus se laisser mordre paisible- 
ment par les chiens enragks. Mais remarquez que dans la traduction 
tout I'effet est perdu. H 7 a dans la phrase anglaise un de ces 
artifices de style qui semblent ^tre m^nag^s pour I'efiet. Le 
veritable sens de la phrase ne se trouve que dans les derniers mots .* 
no longer, Jusque Ik elle en presente un difO^rent. 
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he is unanimously found guilty, for "a mad dog 
always snaps at every thing." If, on the contrary, 
he strives to escape by running away, then he can 
expect no compassion ; for " mad dogs always run 
straight before them." 

^It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like 
me, who have no share in these ideal calamities, to 
mark the stages of this national disease. The terror 
at first feebly enters with a disregarded story of 
a little dog, that had gone through a neighbouring 
village, which was thought to be mad by several 
who had seen him. The next account comes that 
a mastiff ran through a certain town, and had bit 
five geese, which immediately ran mad, foamed 
at the bill, and died in great agonies soon after. 
Then comes an affecting history of a little boy bit 
in the leg, and gone down to be dipped in the salt 
water. «When the people have sufficiently shud- 
dered at that, they are next congealed with a 
frightful account of a man who was said lately to 
have died from a bite he had received some years 

^ In that sentence, netUrcd being, share, stages, sont des expres- 
sions k eflfet que la traduction ne pent rendre. Dites : " 11 est assez 
" plaisant pour un spectateur comme moi, qui ne prends aucnne 
"part k ces malheurs imaginaires, d'observer les gradations de 
" cette maladie nationale." 

« The people se traduit ordinairement par On, Mais ce pronom 
a an sens si vague et si ind^termin^, qu'il rendrait mal ici la 
g^n^ralite the people qui, etant ensuite particularis^e par le pronom 
they, donne de la precision et du path^tique k cette phrase dans la 
diction anglaise. Nous dirions mieux: " Quand les credules ont 
" suffisamment frissonS a ces recits, its sont bientdt glacis de terreur 
par." 
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before. This relation only prepares the way for 
another still more hideous ; as, how tlie master of 
a family, with seven small children, were all hit by 
a mad lap-dog; and how the poor father first per- 
ceived the infection, by calling for a draught of 
water, where he saw the lap-dog swimming in the 
cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every 
morning comes loaded with some new disaster; as 
in stories of ghosts, each loves to hear the account, 
though it only serves to make him uneasy ; so here 
each listens with eagerness, and adds to the tidings 
with new circumstances of peculiar horror. A lady, 
for instance, in the country, of very weak nerves, 
has been frighted by the barking of a dog ; and this, 
alas! too frequently happens. The story soon is 
improved, and spreads, that a mad dog has frighted 
a lady of distinction. These circumstances begin 
to grow terrible before they have reached the neigh- 
bouring village ; and there the report is, that a lady 
of quality was bit by a mad mastiff. This account 
every moment gathers new strength, and grows 
more dismal as it approaches the capital ; and, by 
the time it is arrived in town, the lady is described 
with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running mad upon 
all fours, barking like a dog, biting her servants, 
and at last smothered between two beds by the 
advice of her doctors ; while the mad mastiff is, in 
the mean time, ranging the whole country over, 
slavering at the mouth, and seeking whom he may 
devour. 
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My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little 
credulous, waked me some mornings ago, before 
the usual hour, with horror and astonishment in 
her look. She desired me, if I had eny regard for 
my safety, to keep within ; for, a few days ago, so 
dismal an accident had happened as to put all the 
world upon their guard. A mad dog down in the 
country, she assured me, had bit a farmer, whom 
soon becoming mad, ran into his own yard, and bit 
a fine brindled cow; the cow quickly became as 
mad as the man, began to foam at the mouth, and 
raising herself walked about on her hind legs, some* 
times barking as a dog, and sometimes attempting to 
talk like the farmer. Upon examining the ground 
of this story, I found my landlady had it from a 
neighbour, who heard it from another neighbour, 
who heard it from good authority. 

Were most stories of this nature well examined, 
it would be found, that numbers of such as have 
been said to suffer were no way injured, and that 
of those who have been actually bitten, not one in 
a hundred was bit by a mad dog. Such accounts 
in general, therefore, only serve to make the people 
miserable by false terrors, and sometimes fright the 
patient into actual phrenzy, by creating those very 
symptoms they pretend to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die in a season 
of this terrible death, (and four is probably too 
large a concession,) yet still it is not considered, how 
many are preserved in their health and in their 
property by this devoted animal's services. The 
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midnight robber is kept at a distance^ the insidious 
thief is often detected ; the healthful chace repairs 
many a worn constitution ; and the poor man finds 
in his Jog a willing assistant, eager to lessen his 
toil, and content with the smallest retribution. 

" A dog, says one of the English poets, is an 
honest creature, and I am a friend to dogs. Of 
all the beasts that graze the lawn or hunt the forest, 
a dog is the only animal that, leaving his fellows, 
attempts to cultivate the friendship of man. To 
\nan he looks in all his necessities, with a speaking 
eye, for assistance; exerts for him all the little 
service in his power with cheerfulness and pleasure ; 
for him bears famine and fatigue with patience and 
resignation; no injuries can abate his fidelity, nor 
distress induce him to forsake his benefactor ; stu- 
dious to please, and fearing to offend, he is still an 
humble, stedfast, dependent; and ^in him alone 
fawning is no flattery. How unkind then to torture 
this faithful creature, who has left the forest to claim 
the protection of man! How ungrateful a return 
to the trusty animal for all its services !" 

' And in him alone fawning m no flattery: traduisez : Et tl est le 
iKut dont les caresses ne saient pas des flatteries. Fawning a une 
significatdon plus conforme k Taction representee que le mot caresser 
{caresses), " The act oifauming consists of supplicant grimace and 
« antics, such as characterise the little animal from which it derives 
•* its name." (Crabb's Synonymes.) ** Les caresses sont des domon> 
" strations d'uu sentiment affectueux ; les flatteries^ des louanges 
'* mensong^res, du moins par exageration." (Guizot Diet, des 
Synonymes.) 
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VIII. 
STEEL. 

THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 

When Hercules was in that part of his youth in 
which it was natural for him to consider what course 
of life he ought to pursue, he one day retired into a 
desert, where the silence and solitude of the place 
very much favoured his meditations. As he was 
musing on his present condition, and very much 
perplexed in himself on the state of life he should 
choose, he saw two women of a larger * stature than 
ordinary approaching towards him. One of them 
had a very noble air, and graceful deportment : her 
beauty was natural and easy, her person clean and 
unspotted, her eyes cast towards the ground with an 
agreeable reserve, her motion and behaviour full of 
modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. The 
other had a great deal of health and jSoridness in 
her countenance, which she had helped by an 
artificial white and red ; and endeavoured to appear 
more graceful than ordinary, in her mien, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her gestures. She had 
a wonderful confidence and assurance in her looks, 
and all the variety of colours in her dress, that she 
thought the most proper to show her complexion to 

• Stature : traduisez par : taille (pour stature qui s'emploie aussi 
dans la meme acception en fran9ais) parce que Ton parle plutot de 
la taille des femmes que de leur stature. 
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advantage. She cast her eyes upon herself, then 
turned them on those that were present, to see how 
they liked her, and often looked on the figure she 
made in her shadow. Upon her nearer approach to 
Hercules, she stepped before the other lady, who 
came forward with a regular composed carriage, and 
running up to him, accosted him after the following 
manner. 

My dear Hercules, says she, I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the way of 
life that you ought to choose ; be my friend, and 
follow me ; ^I will lead you into the possession of 
pleasure, and out of the reach of pain, and remove 
you from all the noise and disquietude of business. 
The * affairs of either war or peace shall have no 
power to disturb you. Your whole employment 



^ I toill lead you into the possession of pleasure, ne peat €tre 
traduit litt^ralement. On ne conduit pas dans la possession des 
plaisirs, selon Tideologie fran^aise. Le sens est que la deesse feca 
jonir Hercale des plaisirs ou des doaceurs de Texistence, ce qui est 
synonyme dans ce cas. Nous traduirions done ainsi: (en faisant 
subir k cette locution. Be my Jriend, and follow me, un changement 
n^c^ssit^ par le sens de la phrase suivante:) *' Prenez mes avis, et 
attachez-vous ^ moi; je vous ferai jouir de toutes les douceurs de 
Fexistence" 

« Affairs devra se traduir ici pas ^venements, Crabb dit; An 
affair is what happens; a business is what is done. An affair is 
general; it respects one, many, or all; every business is an affair, 
though not vice versd, Dans la premiere partie de cette definition le 
mot affaire est synonyme d^evenement ; business se rapporte 
davantage k I'effet de I'occupation, k Toccupation elle-mSme. La 
liaison de ces deux id^es se tronve enfin dans la double accoption 
de notre mot affaire, ce qui occupe et ce qui survient. 

D 
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shall be to make your life easy, and ^to entertain 
every sense with its proper gratification. Sumptuous 
tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts of 
music, crowds of beauties, are all in readiness to 
receive you. Come along with me into this region 
of delight, this world of pleasure, and bid farewell 
for ever to care, to pain, to business. 

Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
desired to know her name : to which she answered. 
My friends, and those who are well acquainted with 
me, call me Happiness ; but my enemies, and those 
who would injure my reputation, have given me the 
name of Pleasure. 

By this time the other lady was come up, who 
addressed herself to the young hero in a very different 
manner. 

Hercules, says she, I offer myself to you, because 
I know you are descended from the gods, and give 
proofs of that descent by your love of virtue, and 
application to the studies proper for your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain, both for yourself and 
me, an immortal reputation. But before I invite you 
into my society and friendship, I will be open and 
sincere with you ; and must lay down this as an 
established truth, that there is nothing truly valuable 
which can be purchased without pains and labour. 
The gods have set a price upon every real and noble 
pleasure. If you would gain the favour of the Deity, 
you must be at the pains of worshipping him ; if the 

* To entertain every sense with Us proper graHficaHofu, Traduction: 
De satisfaire i tons ses disirs. 
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friendship of good men, you must study to oblige 
them ; if you would be honoured by your country, 
you must take care to serve it; in short, if you 
would be eminent in war or peace, you must become 
master of all thq qualifications that make you so. 
These are the only terms and conditions, upon which 
I can promise you happiness. 

The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her 
discourses : You see, said she, Hercules, by her own 
confession, the way to her pleasures is long and 
difficult, whereas that which I propose is short and 
easy. Alas! said the other lady, whose visage 
glowed with passion made up of scorn and pity, 
what are the pleasures you propose ! To eat before 
you are hungry, drink* before you are athirst, sleep 
before you are tired; to gratify appetites before 
they are raised, and raise such appetites as nature 
never planted. You never heard the most delicious 
music, which is the praiise of one's self; or saw the 
most beautiful object, which is the work of one's 
own hands. Your votaries pass away their youth 
in a dream of mistaken pleasures, while they are 
hoarding up anguish, torment, and remorse for old 
age. As for me, I am the friend of gods, and of 
good men, an agreeable companion to the artisan, 
a household guardian to the fathers of families, a 
patron and protector of servants, an associate of all 
true and generous friendships. 

The banquets of my votaries are never costly, but 
always delicious; for none eat or drink at them who 
are not invited by hunger and thirst. Their slumbers 
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are sounds and their wakings cheerful. My young 
men have the pleasure of hearing themselves praised 
by those who are in years, of being honoured by 
those who are young. In a word, my foDowers 
are favoured by the gods, beloved by their ac- 
quaintance, esteemed by their country, and, after 
the close of their labours, honoured by posterity. 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to 
which of these two ladies he gave up his heart ; and, 
I believe, every one who reads this, will do him the 
justice to approve his choice. 

IX. 
HERVEY. 

THE FLOWERY CREATIOK. 

A circumstance recommending and endearing in 
the flowery creation is their regular succession. 
They make not their appearance all at once; but 
in orderly rotation. While a proper number of 
these obliging retainers are in waiting, the others 
abscond; but hold themselves in *a posture of 

* A posture of service : Stre an service de quelqu*un, ou itre de 
service, est amen^ en anglais par la premiere expression, obliging 
retainers, qui ne pent 6tre rendue en fran9ais que par I'id^e g^n^- 
ralis^e de former un cortege. L'absence de cette locution nuira 
done k I'emploi de la seconde et il faudra dire : " Tandis qu'un 
" certain nombre d'entre elles remplissent leurs fojtctions (retainers in 
** waiting), les autres sont absentes. Mais elles se tiennent prites d 
** paraitre (in a posture of service) a leur tour, aussitot que la place 
" sera devenue vaeante." 
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service^ ready to take their turn^ and fill each his 
respective station the instant it becomes vacant. 

The snow-drop, foremost of the lovely train, 
breaks her way through the frozen soil, in order to 
present her early compliment to her Lord. Dressed 
in the robe of innocency, she steps forth, fearless of 
danger, long before the trees have ventured to 
unfold their leaves; even while the icicles are 
pendent on our houses. 

Next peeps out the crocus; but cautiously and 
with an air of timidity. She hears the howling 
blasts, and keeps close to her low situation. Afraid, 
she seems, ^to make large excursions from her root, 
while so many ruffian winds are abroad, and scouring 
along the ether. 

""Nor is the violet last in this shining embassy 
of the year. Which, with all the embellishments 
that would grace a royal garden, condescends to line 
our hedges, and grow at the feet of our briars. 
Freely and without solicitation she distributes the 

*» To make large excursions, Faire de grandes excursions^ tra- 
duction litt^rale, serait trop positif dans la diction fran9ai5e, o^ 
toutes les parties d'une all^gorie doivent Stre soutenues sous le 
doable rapport des id^es qui la oomposent. La fleur dont il est ici 
question ne peut faire d'exoursions. Dites: 8e Uorer h un grand 
essor, qui se prend au positif et au figur^. 

c Nor is the violet last in this shining embassy of the year* Tra- 
duction : ** La violette n'est pas la demtkre & paraitre dans cette 
brillante amhassade defleurs qui ouvre Pannee" 

Si Ton disait, comme dans le texte anglais: ceUe brillante am- 
bassctde de Fannee, on ne serait pas intelligible. II n'est pas permis, 
k la diction &an9aise, de n^gliger les complements indispensables h 
la clarte de I'id^e. 
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bounty of her emissive sweets ; while herself, with 
an exemplaxy humility, retires from sight, seeking 
rather to administer pleasure than to win admiration. 
Emblem, expressive emblem, of those modest virtues, 
which delight to * bloom in obscurity, which ex- 
tend a cheerful influence to multitudes, who are 
scarce acquainted with the source of their comforts ! 
Motive, engaging motive, to that ever active bene- 
ficence, which stays not for the importunity of the 
distressed, but anticipates their suit, and presents 
them with the blessing of its goodness ! 

•The poor polyanthus, that lately adorned the 
border with her sparkling beauties, and trans- 
planted into our windows gave us a fresh entertain- 
ment, is now no more. I saw her complexion fade, 
I perceived her breath decay, till at length she 
expired, and dropped into her grave. Scarce have 
we sustained this loss, but in comes the auricula, 
and more than retrieves it. Arrayed she comes, in 
a splendid variety of amiable forms, with an eye of 

^ To bloom in obscurity, ne peat se traduire. On dit bien fleurir 
en vertUf en sagesse, en science ; mais on ne peat dire qae les vertus 
fleurissent, Les arts et les sciences admettent cette figure; les 
vertus sont peut-^tre trop precises pour se soumettre k une expres- 
sion qui suppose des gradations. Traduisez par : 8e plaire dans 
Vobscurith, 

« Ce passage est plein de locutions idiomatiques qui font image. 
La traduction fran9aise ne pejit ofi&ir qu'une imitation incomplete. 

" La pauvre hyacinthe, dont la boaut^ edatante faisait, il y a peu 
" de temps, Tomement de nos plate-bandes, et qui d^corait si agr^- 
" ablement nos crols^es,n'est plus maintenant. J'ai-vu son coloris se 
" temir, son sein se dess^cber ; je I'ai vue se pencher vers la terre, 
" et y trouver son tombeau." 
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crystal, and garments of the most glassy satin, ex- 
haling perfume, and powdered with silver. Scarce 
one amongst them but is dignified with the character 
of renown, or has the hofiour to represent some cele- 
brated toast. 

But these also, notwithstanding their illustrious 
titles, have exhausted their whole stock of fragrance, 
and are mingled with the meanest dust. Who could 
forbear grieving at their departure, did not the 
tulips begin to raise themselves on their fine wands, 
or stately stalks ? 'They flush the parterre with one 
of the gayest dress that blooming nature wears. 
Here one may behold the innocent wantonness of 
beauty. Here she indulges a thousand freaks, and 
sports herself in the most charming diversity of 
colours. Yet I should wrong her, were I to call her 
a coquet ; because she plays her lovely changes^ not 
to enkindle dissolute affections, but to display her 
Creator's glory. Soon arises the anemone, encircled 
at the bottom with a spreading robe, and rounded 
at the top into a beautiful dome. In its loosely 
flowing mantle, you may observe a noble negligence; 
in its gentle bending tufts, the nicest symmetry. 

' They flush the parterre with (me of the gayest dress that blooming 
nature wears. Traduction: (Test la plus brillante dScoration que le 
parterre puisse recevoir de la main prodigue de la nature. 

On remarquera ici des gen^ralit^s, en remplacement des traits 
precis de Toriginal. Flush, to flush, est une expression tr^s viye qui 
ne pent se traduire. Gayest dress, blooming nature, trouvent k peine 
lenr Equivalent dans brillante decoration et la main prodigue de la 
nature. Cette demi^re expression foumit nn exemple de la difiKr- 
ence d'attributions qu'admettent les figures dans les deux langues. 
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8 1 would term it the fine gentleman of the garden, 
because it seems to have learnt the singular address 
of uniting simplicity with refinement, and recon- 
ciling art and ease. The sime month has the merit 
of producing the ranunculus. All bold and graceful, 
it expands the riches of its foliage, and acquires, by 
degrees, the loveliest enamel in the world. Methinks 
nature improves in her operations. Her latest strokes 
are most masterly. To crown the collection, she 
introduces the carnation, which captivates every eye 
with a noble spread of graces, and charms eveiy 
sense with a profusion of exquisite colours. This 
single flower has centered in itself the perfection of 
all the preceding. The moment it appears, it so 
commands our attention, that we scarce regret the 
absence of the rest. The gilly-flower, like a real 
friend, attends you through all vicissitudes and 
alterations of the season, while others make a tran- 
sient visit only; this is rather an inhabitant than 
a guest in our garden; it adds fidelity to com- 
plaisance. 

t Traduction: Je rappeUerais vohniien la dSesse (anemone est tm 
nomfeminin en fran^aU) du jardin,parce qu*eUe semble avoir re^u le 
don d^unir la HmpUcitS & la grdce, et de reconcUier Vart avec le naturel. 

Recherche pour refinement, et aitance pour ease, seraient de 
parfaits synonymes ; mais la construction de la phrase, I'ezigenoe 
des rapports logiques, et peut-ltre rharmonie du discours, n^ces- 
sitent le changement de recherche avec grAce, qui en est le r^ultat 
le plus arantageuz; et d^aUanee ayeo le naturel, qui sont dans une 
analogie inverse, parce qu'on oppose Fart au nahirel, et qu'on ne 
Toppose pas k Taisance. 

BAXTBB, PRINTER, OXFORD. 
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